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oxygen would give the necessary bracing needed : instead it gave
so little effect and the apparatus proved such an irksome load
that I was glad to hand the outfit over to a porter to carry. Bruce
could similarly derive no benefit from it, and this was the more
remarkable since he had used it to such apparent advantage when
accompanying Finch in 1922. At this time we had been living at
altitudes up to and over 21,000 feet for nearly three weeks, with
visits to 22,000 to 23,000 feet, and so must necessarily have
undergone a considerable degree of acclimatization.

Later in the campaign, when I was in charge of Camp IV on
the North Col and lived there for eleven days, not sleeping below
23,000 feet save once, I had the truth, as well as the value, of
acclimatization fully brought home to me. It is unnecessary to
reiterate the details of my climbs from this camp to over 27,000
feet, except to mention again that on my second ascent to that
altitude I used oxygen from Camp V at 25,000 feet, but at rather
over 26,000 feet I felt I was deriving so little benefit from it that
I turned it off and did not use the gas again. I had been using a
relatively small quantity only, rather more than i litre per minute,
but before switching it off I gave myself a full 2 litres or more per
minute, and really the only advantage I seemed to gain from it
was a more or less imagined slight relief of fatigue in my legs. But
when I had reached Camp VI and dumped the apparatus, and
set off again on my search for the missing party, I felt able to
progress altogether better than when I had been breathing oxygen,
a contributory factor to this being, no doubt, that I was without
the bulk and awkwardness of the apparatus. On the descent of
the mountain I was so far unaffected by the altitude as to be
able to go from Camp VI to V in about one hour, and from the
latter to Camp IV in about thirty minutes, partly glissading
near the North Col.

I only venture to give these results and figures to show how
real is the capacity for acclimatization to these extreme altitudes,
and there seems no reason at all to suppose that this important
physiological capability, other things being equal, should not
be possible at an altitude equivalent to that of the top of Mount
Everest, and perhaps considerably more, f say other things being
equal, though realizing this is scarcely likely at any time to be the
case, temperature especially altering for the worse, that is of course
decreasing as one gets higher ; in addition chemical changes and
reactions of the blood become more acute. But our evidence has
shown us emphatically that one can Jive and feel fit for an in-
definite period at 23,000 feet, and an altitude below this can no
longer be considered, as Finch maintained, the upper level of